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A  BOMB  IN 
THE  CAROLINES 
IS  A  BLOW  TO 

JAPAN’S  FISH 
DIET 

While  the  prin¬ 
cipal  exports  from 
the  Caroline  Islands 
to  Japan  are  phos¬ 
phates  for  fertilizer 
and  copra  for  ex¬ 
plosives,  the  Pacific 
islands  are  a  source 
also  of  such  fish 
delicacies  as  sun- 
dried  bonito  (kat- 
subushi).  The  fish 
are  caught  from 
motor  boats  in  the 
sea,  and  brought  to 
Ponape  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  All  bones 
are  removed.  The 
meat  is  cooked, 
smoked,  and  dried 
in  the  sun  until  it 
is  as  hard  as  wood. 
Then  it  is  trimmed 
smooth  with  a 
knife  and  polished. 
Thus  prepared  it 
will  keep  for  years. 
A  few  shreds 
shaved  from  it  will 
be  enough  to  flavor 
a  Japanese  family’s 
daily  soup.  Much 
of  the  work  it  done 
by  Japanese  im¬ 
migrants  to  the 
Caroline  Islands 
(Bulletin  No.  2). 
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Bombed  Caroline  Islands  Hold  Strong  Jap  Bases 

The  Caroline  Islands,  now  receiving  periodic  attacks  by  American  bombers,  are 
a  cluster  of  coral  and  volcanic  islands  whose  big  attraction  is  Truk,  the  strong¬ 
est  base  in  Japan’s  mandate  of  Micronesia.  Kusaie,  the  first  of  the  islands  to  be 
bit,  is  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  1 ,8(X)-mile-long  island  chain.  It  lies  half¬ 
way  between  Tarawa,  recently  captured  American  base  in  the  Gilberts,  and  Truk. 

If  the  Carolines  (including  the  Palau  group  at  the  extreme  west)  were  placed 
over  a  map  of  the  United  States,  they  would  reach  from  Baltimore  to  Denver.  Yet 
their  aggregate  area  is  one-third  less  than  that  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  SOO-odd  islands  of  the  group  vary  from  tiny  atolls  and  reefs  to  sizable 
areas  with  high  mountains,  streams,  fertile  fields,  and  thickly  clustered  villages. 
The  big  five  of  the  Carolines  are  Ponape,  Truk,  Palau,  Kusaie,  and  Yap. 

Islands  Within  Large  Lagoons 

Ponape,  in  the  eastern  Carolines,  is  the  largest  of  all  Japan’s  mandated  islands. 
It  has  an  area  of  130  scjuare  miles,  and  its  hills  rise  to  elevations  of  2,000  feet  and 
more.  /\n  encircling  coral  reef  encloses  a  spacious  front-yard  lagoon  around  the 
island,  about  which  some  50  smallers  islands  and  islets  are  dotted.  In  addition  to 
the  islanders,  Ponape’s  population  has  been  increased  by  a  limited  immigration  of 
Japanese  (illustration,  cover). 

'I'nik,  instead  of  an  island  surrounded  by  a  lagoon,  is  a  large  lagoon  contain¬ 
ing  many  islands.  Within  Truk’s  coral  reef  is  a  lagoon  40  miles  across  of  in¬ 
calculable  value  for  naval  use.  The  largest  of  the  245  islets  lie  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  lagoon. 

Kusaie  is  a  garden  spot  of  the  South  Seas.  It  was  discovered  by  American 
seamen  and  for  a  while  it  was  known  as  Strong  Island,  b'orested  and  hilly,  it  pro¬ 
duces  valuable  timbers  for  shipbuilding.  Its  level  places  are  extremely  fertile. 
Bully  Hayes,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Pacific  buccaneers,  brought  terror  and  ruin  on 
Kusaie  with  his  shipwrecked  crew,  which  made  the  island  their  home  until  they 
were  driven  off  by  a  British  warship.  The  island  once  supported  many  people,  but 
the  population  has  shrunk  to  a  few  hundred. 

Yap  Is  the  Funny>Money  Island 

The  Kanakas  of  the  Carolines  are  a  mixed  race  of  Polynesian,  Melanesian,  and 
Malayan  stocks.  The  Chamorro  tribesmen  have  some  Spanish  blood.  The  people 
differ  from  island  to  island,  especially  in  beliefs  and  customs.  Yap  islanders  are 
known  for  their  stone  money — huge  disks  resembling  millstones  sometimes  reach¬ 
ing  12  feet  in  diameter.  These  “coins”  never  jingle  a-pocket,  but  are  planted  in 
front  of  the  high-gabled  pa-bais,  or  community  houses.  They  are  valued  because 
such  stone  does  not  exist  on  Yap;  it  must  be  imported. 

The  Carolines,  along  with  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas,  comprise  the  mandated 
islands  placed  under  Japanese  administration  by  the  League  of  Nations.  They  had 
belonged  to  Germany  from  1899,  and  before  that  to  Spain.  Natives  show  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  changes  in  their  speech.  Youngsters  greet  one  another  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  “Ohayo,”  their  parents  say  “Guten  morgen,”  and  old-timers  use  the 
Spanish  “Buenos  dias.” 

Latest  available  figures  placed  population  of  the  Carolines  at  42,000,  of  which 
6,000  were  Japanese.  Many  Japs  were  imported  to  work  on  coconut  plantations 
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Although  stock  raising  and  farming  are  still  the  lifeblood  of  Argentina’s  na¬ 
tional  economy,  city-building  industry  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years  (illustra¬ 
tion,  inside  cover).  It  is  an  odd  geographic  fact  that  this  nation  of  vast  ranches 
and  horizon-reaching  grain  fields  is  also  one  of  big  cities.  Nearly  half  its  people 
live  in  centers  of  more  than  100,(XX3  inhabitants.  Buenos  Aires,  with  roughly  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  has  about  one-third  of  Argentina’s 
more  than  50,000  industrial  plants.  Meat  packing,  centered  there,  has  become  the 
leading  industry  as  a  result  of  the  favorable  conditions  for  cattle  and  sheep  raising, 
plus  the  development  of  refrigeration  which  makes  it  possible  to  export  formerly 
l)erishable  animal  products.  Flour  and  textile  mills,  sugar  refineries,  wineries,  tan¬ 
ning,  and  shoe-manufacturing  establishments  indicate  an  increase  in  Argentina’s 
industrial  activity. 

The  Western  Hemisphere’s  “deep  south”  republic  lacks  coal  and  iron  for  the 
development  of  heavy  industry.  It  supplies,  however,  more  than  65  per  cent  of  its 
large  petroleum  needs,  making  efficient  use  of  rationing,  and  substitute  fuels. 

Especially  significant  in  war-hungry  markets  are  Argentina’s  wool  for  uni¬ 
forms  and  blankets;  hides  for  military  boots;  food  for  armies  fighting  around  the 
world.  Its  tungsten,  for  hardening  steel,  antimony  for  use  in  cartridges,  bullets, 
and  batteries,  have  acquired  special  importance  with  many  prewar  sources  cut  off. 

Note:  Argentina  is  shown  on  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Map  of  South  America. 
.■\  price  list  of  maps  may  be  obtained  from  the  Society’s  Washington,  D.  C.,  headquarters. 

For  additional  information,  see  “Buenos  Aires :  Queen  of  the  River  of  Silver,”  in  the 
Xational  Geographic  Magazine  for  November,  1939*;  “Life  on  the  .\rgentine  Pampa,”  October, 
1933 :  and,  in  the  Geographic  School  Bulletins,  December  7,  1942,  “.•\rgentina.  Land  of  Peak 
and  Pampa.”  (Issues  marked  by  an  asterisk  arc  included  in  a  special  list  of  Magazines  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  at  Kuf  each  in  groups  of  ten.) 
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Alfred  T.  Palmer 

YOUNG  ARGENTINA’S  PARK  PONIES  ARE  SHAGGY  LLAMAS 


To  Argentine  boys  at  the  Buenos  Aires  zoo,  riding  llama-back  is  a  treat,  but  no  more 
strange  to  them  than  riding  pony-back  is  to  North  American  boys.  The  young  rider  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  (left)  appears  pleased  to  be  riding  his  shaggy  steed.  Big  brother,  lean¬ 
ing  casually  against  the  animal,  looks  bored.  Perhaps  it’s  sour  grapes — he  may  think  he  is  too 
heavy,  and  the  llama  has  hit  own  characteristic  way  of  remedying  that  grievance.  When  he 
thinks  he  is  overloaded  he  simply  lies  down  and  refuses  to  move. 
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Science  Cuts  Gamble  on  Wildcat  Oil  Wells 

WILDCATS  are  getting  tamer.  This  is  not  a  note  for  z(K)logists,  hut  for  oil 
prospectors.  'I'he  drilling  of  more  wildcat  wells — holes  in  "wild”  areas  not 
proved  to  have  iietroleum  dejiosits — has  recently  been  urged  by  economists  as  of 
great  importance  to  the  L'nited  States.  A  steady  suiijily  of  such  jirospecting  wells 
is  needed  to  discover  new  oil  fields  to  make  uj)  for  those  that  are  running  dry. 

Science  to  the  Rescue 

Xot  many  years  ago  drilling  of  a  wiklcat  well  was  almost  a  pure  gamble. 
Wildcatters  punctured  jiastures  and  iirairies  for  no  better  reasons  than  wishful 
thoughts  or  hunches.  If  a  dry  hole  resulted — as  it  did  about  nine  times  out  of  ten 
— the  risk-taker  was  out  of  luck — usually  out  of  the  wildcatting  business  as  well. 

Gradually  big  oil  companies  got  into  wildcatting — directly,  or  by  grubstaking 
individuals.  In  the  latter  case  the  pnjspector  is  saved  by  a  com])any’s  backing  from 
money  loss  occasioned  by  dry  holes,  and  lives  to  wildcat  another  day. 

( )il  companies,  eager  to  make  wildcatting  less  risky,  and  able  to  finance  re¬ 
search,  turned  to  science  for  help.  They  sent  physicists — short-haired  professors 
in  boots  and  corduroys — into  the  mud  and  dust  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Califor¬ 
nia  to  work  out  the  problems.  In  the  last  ten  years  especially  they  have  developed 
such  efficient  methods  and  instruments  that  wildcat  wells  are  only  about  a  quarter 
the  risk  they  once  were.  This  is  important  in  dollars  and  cents  f(jr  it  costs  from 
$10, (XX)  to  $40,000  or  more  to  drill  a  well,  dejiending  on  the  depth  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  rock  pierced. 

Several  methods  are  followed  in  seeking  favorable  sites.  Those  which  make 
use  of  physics  are  known  as  geophysical  surveys.  'I'he  aim  is  to  find  out,  from  the 
surface,  as  much  as  possible  about  rocks  2,000,  5,000,  and  even  10,000  feet  down. 
Particularly,  surveyors  seek  evidences  of  special  formations  and  structures  that 
may  form  "traps”  for  oil.  Such  traps  are  often  found  near  places  where  rock 
layers  have  been  broken  or  bent. 

Man-Made  Earthquakes  Give  Tip-Off 

(Juick  preliminary  surveys  are  made  in  many  areas  by  use  of  gravity.  Field 
parties  make  readings  with  truck-mounted  instruments.  At  each  point  they  "weigh” 
a  })atch  of  ground,  immediately  beneath  the  instrument,  extending  thousands  of 
feet  down.  .Areas  that  "weigh”  more  than  normal — that  exert  a  greater  gravity 
pull  on  the  instrument — can  be  inteqireted  as  jnjssible  oil  traps. 

"Shooting”  is  the  most  widely  used  of  geophysical  procedures  (illustration, 
next  page).  Officially,  it  is  the  "seismic  meth(Kl.”  Dynamite  is  exphnled  to  make 
little  earth(|uakes  and  interpretation  of  the  earth  waves  reflected  back  to  the  surface 
from  underground  rock  formations  indicates  the  prosjiect  of  oil.  Parties  take  into 
the  field  a  small  rotary  drill  on  a  truck,  hundreds  of  pounds  of  dynamite,  small 
.seismographs  with  which  to  detect  the  man-made  (piakes,  and  a  recording  truck  in 
which  jiggles  of  the  instruments  are  captured  as  wavy  lines. 

The  seismographs  are  little  brothers  of  the  big  instruments,  installed  in  a  few 
laboratories  around  the  world,  which  register  natural  eartlKpiakes. 

'file  dynamite-created  earth  waves  start  from  the  bottom  of  holes  50  to  60  feet 
deep,  on  the  average,  'fhe  charges  of  explosive  vary  from  one  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  Several  seismographs  arranged  in  a  line,  a  few  hundred  feet  apart,  are 
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and  in  phosphate  mines  because  the  natives  could  not  be  counted  on  for  a  day’s 
work.  As  long  as  coconut  and  breadfruit  trees  and  the  sea  provide  all  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  the  Kanaka  considers  money  an  unworthy  motive  for  working. 

The  breadfruit  tree’s  melon-shaped  fruit  is  the  potato  of  the  Kanaka.  Taro 
roots  and  yams  provide  other  starch  foods.  Fish  and  pigs  furnish  meat.  Coconut 
palms  supply  building  material  for  homes  and  provide  food  and  drink.  Bamboo  is 
used  extensively,  for  walls  and  floors  of  houses  (illustration,  below),  for  baskets 
and  other  household  gear. 

For  the  commercial  market,  Japan  has  wrested  from  this  Pacific  Carden  of 
Eden  only  copra  and  phosphate. 

Note:  The  Caroline  Islands  are  .shown  in  a  large-scale  inset  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

For  further  information  about  these  islands,  see  “Hidden  Key  to  the  Pacific,”  in  the  Xa- 
lional  Geographic  Magazine  for  June,  1942*;  and  “Mysterious  Micronesia,”  April,  1936*. 

See  also  the  following  Gf.ogr.aphic  School  Bcllf.ti.vs  :  “Japan’s  Condemned  Empire  Was 
.SO  Years  in  the  Making,”  January  3,  1944;  “Truk.  Jap  Naval  Base,  Casts  War  Clouds  over 
Pacific”  (Geo-Graphic  Brevity),  May  17,  1943;  and  “New  (niinea  to  Tokyo:  Pacific  Path  of 
Island  Steppingstones,”  April  5,  1943. 
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SUPERSTITIONS  MULTIPLY  COOKSTOVES — AND  WOMAN’S  WORK — IN  THE  CAROLINES 

On  Palau,  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  every  member  of  the  family  must  have  a  separate  fire  for 
his  separate  pot  of  dinner — that  is,  everyone  except  the  women  of  the  household.  This  incon¬ 
venient  superstition — that  if  a  man  does  not  have  his  own  individual  fire  he  will  be  a  slave  of 
woman — multiplies  the  women’s  work  by  the  number  of  men  in  the  family.  The  cook  must 
dash  from  cookstove  to  cookstove,  giving  a  stir  here  and  a  poke  there  to  the  stews  of  taro,  yams, 
and  pork  simmering  in  their  own  special  cooking  pots.  The  timeworn  saying  that  woman’s  work 
is  never  done  might  well  have  originated  in  these  far  Pacific  islands,  although  housecleaning 
there  must  be  comparatively  simple  and  easy.  The  stoves  are  set  up  on  earthen  spaces  left  un¬ 
floored  by  the  bamboo  that  carpets  the  rest  of  the  hut.  No  chimney  is  necessary — the  smoke 
drifts  out  through  the  slits  in  the  airy  bamboo  walls. 
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Fighting  Druses  a  Factor  in  Middle  East  Unrest 

JEBEL  EU  DRUZ  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Levant  States — popularly 
called  Syria — now  occupied  by  Allied  forces,  is  one  of  the  small  territories  ask- 
injf  the  Allied  jiowers  for  independence.  Slightly  larger  than  Delaware,  this  would- 
be  nation  has  a  population  of  50,000. 

The  Levant  States  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  mandated 
to  Erance  in  1920,  when  Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan  to  the  south  and  Iraq  to  the 
east  were  mandated  to  Great  Britain.  The  French  High  Commission  ruling  the 
Levant  mandate  had  its  headquarters  at  Beirut.  When  Nazi  influence  in  France 
strengthened  the  possibility  of  German  infiltration  in  the  mandate  as  well.  Allied 
forces  occupied  the  Levant  States  in  June,  1941.  The  \’ichy  French  admini.stra- 
tion  retired  and  left  the  British  and  Fighting  French  authorities  in  control. 

Their  Only  Business  Is  Fighting 

Jebel  ed  Druz  is  the  smallest  of  the  Levant  States,  sur|)assed  by  Syria,  Leb¬ 
anon,  and  Latakia.  Its  name  means  “Mountain  of  the  Druses.” 

The  people  of  Jebel  ed  Druz  are  the  Druses,  presumed  to  be  of  Kurd  and  Ar¬ 
menian  ancestry.  Their  religious  beliefs  set  them  apart  as  a  small  exclusive  sect, 
toleratitig  no  renegades,  permitting  no  intermarriage  with  unbelievers. 

The  Druses  live  by  agriculture  and  herding ;  yet  the  men  boast  that  they  know 
no  trades,  that  they  are  fighters  only.  They  employ  masons  from  Lebanon  to  build 
their  houses  of  black  basaltic  rock.  They  hire  Bedouins  to  herd  their  flocks.  Olive 
orchards  and  vineyards  are  relatively  numerous  in  their  territory.  Their  fields  pro¬ 
duce  wheat  of  a  superior  quality  which  has  been  credited  to  the  dust  of  the  crum¬ 
bling  lava  rock  wbicb  forms  the  base  of  the  fertile  soil  of  their  high,  treeless 
plateau. 

The  Druse  capital  is  Soueida,  a  town  of  5,000  people.  A  railway  connects  it 
with  Damascus  to  the  north  in  Syria,  and  with  Amman  in  Trans-Jordan  to  the 
south  and  Haifa  in  Palestine  to  the  west.  Damascus  is  normally  their  trading 
center. 

Like  many  neighboring  towns  of  tbe  eastern  Mediterranean’s  hinterland,  Soue¬ 
ida  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  settlement.  Many  of  its  buildings  are 
grafted  onto  the  ruins  of  earlier  structures.  Under  Turkish  rule  Soueida  had  a 
mosque.  Now  no  dome  or  minaret  is  seen  in  this  stronghold  of  a  secret  sect. 

Capital  Sits  on  Old  Volcano 

Soueida  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jebel,  a  volcanic  mass  wbicb  gives 
Jebel  ed  Druz  its  name.  The  formation  extends  north  and  south  for  about  30 
miles,  with  several  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  5,791  feet.  Around  it  are  many 
volcanic  cones  of  less  prominence. 

North  of  the  Jebel  is  the  Ledja  region,  which  extends  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Jebel  ed  Druz  toward  Damascus.  The  Ledja  is  a  wilderness  of  cracked  lava  600  or 
700  feet  deep,  containing  many  caves  which  formed  natural  fortresses  for  the 
Druses  in  their  years  of  conflict  with  the  Turks.  The  Ledja  was  once  the  hideout 
of  robber  bands. 

East  of  the  Ledja  is  the  desert  of  Kra,  which  extends  from  the  Jebel  to  the 
Safa  (“Naked  Mountain”),  a  hump  of  extinct  volcanoes  on  the  northeast  border. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Ilruse  territory,  south  of  Kra,  is  the  Harra  (“Burnt 
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set  up  on  the  ground,  the  fartliest  often  not  over  1,000  feet  from  the  explosion 
point,  to  record  the  success  or  failure  of  the  search. 

Once  a  well  is  drilled,  electricity — one  of  physics’  most  potent  tools — makes 
sure  that  no  possible  oil  production  level  shall  be  missed.  While  mud  still  fills  the 
well,  and  before  the  hole  is  lined  with  pipe,  three  insulated  cables  are  lowered  to  the 
bottom.  The  ends,  uninsulated,  are  separated. 

As  the  cables  (one  of  them  carrying  an  electric  current)  are  drawn  up  the  well, 
instruments  at  the  surface  trace  lines  that  indicate  the  kind  of  rock  layer  opposite 
the  cable  ends  at  any  depth.  The  rocks  identify  themselves  by  the  differences  in 
their  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity.  Rocks  containing  gas  and  oil  are  most 
resistant.  One  traced  line  shows  resistance ;  another  shows  whether  the  rock  is  hard 
and  tight  or  open  and  porous.  I  f  the  traces  indicate  that  a  layer  is  both  porous  and 
highly  resistant,  it  is  probably  a  loose  sandstone  saturated  with  oil  or  gas — the 
condition  necessary  for  a  producing  w'ell. 

Note:  For  additional  information  on  oil,  see  “Today’s  World  Turns  on  Oil,”  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Magazine  for  June,  1941 ;  and  “So  Oklahoma  Grew  Up,”  March,  1941. 
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The  Texas  Co.  by  Robert  Yarnall  Richie 


A  WILDCAT’S  ROAR  IN  OKLAHOMA  MAY  MEAN  FUEL  FOR  ROARING  WAR  PLANES 


This  geyser  shooting  into  the  air  is  not  an  oil  well — it  is  a  preliminary  step  in  locating 
one.  The  scientific  oil  prospector,  with  seismograph  crew  and  equipment,  has  picked  a  location 
in  oil-rich  Oklahoma  and  set  off  a  charge  of  dynamite  which  starts  a  small  artificial  earthquake. 
The  vibrations  are  recorded  on  the  seismograph  on  a  truck  parked  at  some  distance.  The  in¬ 
stant  of  the  explosion  is  marked  down  to  within  one-thousandth  of  a  second — a  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  too  fine  for  slow-moving  sound  waves  and  human  ears.  Insulated  wire  extends  from 
truck  to  dynamite.  The  explosion  breaks  a  circuit,  instantaneously  marking  a  moving  band  of 
photographic  film.  The  seismograph  next  picks  up  the  quake’s  waves  which  cause  light  beams  to 
vibrate,  thus  tracing  paths  on  the  film.  The  record  is  developed  in  a  truck  darkroom.  To  a 
layman  the  marks  seem  a  meaningless  jumble  of  jagged  lines,  but  to  a  professional  oil  man 
they  are  telltale  messages  which  may  say  "drill  here.” 


o 


Maynard  Oven  Il'i/liams 

WAITING  FOR  HIS  NUMBER  TO  BE  CALLED 

This  handsome,  smiling  Druse,  whose  fighting  days  are  over,  be¬ 
longs  to  a  religion  which  makes  no  converts,  permits  no  backsliding,  or 
intermarriage  with  unbelievers.  The  Druses  believe  that  at  death 
they  are  instantly  reincarnated  in  a  new-born  infant,  so  that  their 
number  always  remains  unchanged. 


Note:  Jebel  ed  Druz  is  shown  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  Central  Kurope  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  For  additional  information,  see  “Change  Conies  to  Bible  Lands.”  in  the  Nafioiinl  (Ico- 
ijraphic  Magazine  for  December,  19.18*,  and  “Secrets  from  Syrian  Hills,”  July,  1933*. 


Land”),  a  sandy  waste  crossed  by  empty  stream  beds  and  two  trails. 

The  Druses  for  some  time  had  made  their  home  in  valleys  of  south  Lebanon, 
hut  when  the  massacre  of  Christians  in  1860 — in  which  Druses  are  supposed  to 
have  participated — brought  European  intervention,  the  Druses  began  moving  east¬ 
ward  into  the  uplands,  where  they  were  comparatively  safe.  There  they  found  a 
mountain  stronghold,  healthful  climate,  fertile  land,  and  ruins  for  building  material. 
Many  remained  in  Lebanon ;  nearly  10,000  now  dwell  in  Palestine. 

Founded  in  the  11th  century,  the  Druse  religion  holds  that  G(xl  has  revealed 
himself  in  human  form  ten  times,  last  in  Cairo  in  1030  A.D.  While  other  reli¬ 
gions  worship  the  earlier  incarnations,  the  Druses  revere  the  latest,  an  Egyptian  of 
Russian  ancestry  known  as  Al-Hakim  Bi’amrillahi.  Most  of  their  religious  tenets 
are  closely  guarded  secrets.  Druses  reject  prayer  as  presumptuous  interference 
with  the  divine  will.  'I'hey  are  j)ennitted  to  conform  outwardly  to  other  faiths. 

Women  are  ])ermitted  tf)  wear  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  silk  and  brocade,  bvit 
they  must  be  veiled.  The  men  are  garbed  in  black  underrobes  with  white  girdles, 
with  rolls  of  white  cloth  around  their  red  fezzes  (illustration,  below). 
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tratiuli,  below)  was  recently  sent  to  Australian  trooi)s  tor  use  in  bartering  with 
islanders  who  know  nothing  of  British  pounds  or  American  dollars.  The  twist 
carries  its  own  ])assword.  If  an  airman  has  to  bail  out.  and  plops  down  among 
cagey  hushmen,  he  will  need  food  and  a  guide.  With  a  few  tobacco  twists  he  can 
make  a  deal  and  be  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  unit. 

How  New  Guinea’s  hack-jungle  islanders  learned  about  tobacco  is  indicated  by 
names  of  varieties  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  island — “China,”  “Java,”  “Manila.” 
'Phe  trail  goes  hack  to  the  17th  century,  with  evidence  of  introductions  from  the 
Philippines,  ami  from  Java  by  way  of  the  Moluccas.  Neighboring  Amboina  was 
the  chief  passer. 

Variety  now  in  demand  is  made  from  dark  leaf,  twisted  in  rope  fashion,  cut 
in  7-inch  lengths,  then  flattened  into  .sticks  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  one- 
half  inch  wide. 

l\se  of  tobacco  as  money  is  nearly  as  old  as  its  cultivation.  With  Colonial 
X’irginians  it  matched  gold  as  legal  tender.  It  became  common  currency,  freely 
passed  in  jiayment  for  goods  and  services,  was  accepted  for  ta.xes.  fines,  and  other 
dues.  Stores  and  taverns  usually  had  a  si)ecial  warehouse  as  a  till  for  nature’s 
coinage,  since  it  was  somewhat  bulky  to  store  in  a  desk. 

Regarded  “as  good  as  gold,”  tobacco  u])set  the  established  pattern  of  Colonial 
life.  Growing  it  was  viewed  as  the  easy  road  to  riches.  Carpenters,  who  were 
paid  30  ])ounds  of  leaf  a  day,  discarded  their  traditional  tools  and  turned  to  the 
hoe  as  a  means  to  fortune.  Seamen  left  their  shi])s  to  try  their  luck  on  the  land. 
Physicians  left  ])atients,  to  treat  the  soil  of  tlieir  toliacco  p:itches.  .Servants  bought 
their  freedom  with  tobacco  savings. 
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Vulkmar  fi'entset 


KENTUCKY  GROWS  BROWN-GOLD  MONEY  FOR  PACIFIC  BATTLE  REGIONS 

This  wide-wheeled,  tire-less  planter  is  the  mint  that  coins  tobacco  money  for  trading  be¬ 
tween  Yanks  in  the  Pacific  battle  areas  and  resident  tribesmen.  Taking  the  place  of  United 
States  dollars  and  cents,  and  British  pounds  and  pence — which  are  so  many  meaningless  bits  of 
paper  and  metal  to  the  islanders — Kentucky’s  brown-gold  tobacco  twists  are  legal  tender  down 
in  those  faraway  regions  where  Allied  forces  are  blasting  Japs  out  of  their  island  strongholds. 
The  seedlings,  planted  by  machinery  in  the  blue  grass  region  near  Lexington,  can  grow  up  to 
take  their  part  in  the  war  against  the  Axis. 
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